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FRENCH  WEST  INDIES. 
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By   Con.snl   Thomas   R.   Wallace,   Fort   de   France. 

Commercial  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  island  of  Martinique 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1914  differed  but  little  from  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  volume  of  business  was  about  the  same.  Every  indi- 
cation pointed  to  a  favorable  and  prosperous  year.  Prices  obtained 
for  the  principal  exports  were  fair.  Although  rum  had  declined 
from  the  high  prices  it  commanded  in  1913,  the  output  was  much 
greater.  Crops  were  excellent  and  had  been  harvested  without 
serious  loss  or  difficulty,  and  taken  altogether  the  markets  w^ere 
favorable  both  as  to  the  prices  procured  and  the  demand  for  products 
offered  for  export.  The  difference  in  the  conditions  prior  to  and 
after  war  was  declared  was  so  great  that  they  represent  two  distinct 
eras  in  the  economical  life  of  the  island. 

Abnormal  Conditions  Following  the  Breaking  Out  of  the  European  War. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war  all  trade  with  Europe  ceased;  prod- 
ucts intended  for  shipment  were  stored;  prices  went  up  on  all  im- 
ported commodities,  increasing  20  per  cent  on  some  classes  and  as 
high  as  40  per  cent  on  others.  Business  was  put  upon  a  cash  basis; 
work  upon  public  improvements  was  stopped:  the  bank  ceased  to 
issue  drafts,  and  no  means  were  apparent  by  which  credit  could  be 
granted  as  an  embargo  was  placed  on  the  shipment  of  sugar,  except 
to  France  and  its  allies ;  and  the  market  for  rum  was  closed.  Postal 
money  orders  on  the  United  States,  limited  to  the  sum  of  $96.50 
to  any  one  person  or  firm,  were  the  sole  source  of  exchange,  and  the 
amount  authorized  was  soon  exhausted,  American  houses  refused  to 
fill  orders  except  upon  cash  payment  in  currency  of  the  United 
States. 

The  stores  were  crowded  the  first  few  days  by  purchasers  laying 
in  large  supplies,  anticipating  the  increased  cost  of  goods,  after 
which  trade  practically  was  suspended. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  conditions  existing  in  Martinique 
l:efore  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  island  can  be  realized.  It 
practically  depends  upon  two  industries,  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
and  rum  from  its  sugar  cane.  Its  general  supplies,  clothing,  provi- 
sions, manufactured  products,  coal,  kerosene,  and  building  materials 
come  from  abroad. 

It  produces  for  its  food  fresh  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  im- 
ports salted  meats  and  fish,  some  vegetables,  and  preserved  and 
canned  fruits.    It  is  therefore  dependent  upon  its  commerce  for  the 
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necessaries  of  life,  and  to  lorocure  them  gives  in  exchange  the  prod- 
ucts of  its  cane  fields  and  fruit  orchards. 

AVhilo  the  situation  following  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  was 
looked  upon  with  serious  apprehension,  no  panic  was  manifest. 
Plans  were  adopted  by  which  the  situation  was  largely  relieved,  and 
by  the  end  of  August  confidence  had  been  in  a  great  measure  restored 
and  credit  extended  as  before.  The  bank  resumed  issuing  drafts  on 
New  York  and  Paris,  and  continued  to  advance  money  on  crops.  The 
transportation  service  was  resumed  with  Europe  by  the  middle  of 
September  and  the  general  business  of  Martinique  began  to  assume 
normal  conditions,  although  the  merchants  complained  of  the  small 
trade,  in  most  of  thair  lines. 

Foreign  Trade  of  the  Island. 

Notwithstanding  the  interruption  to  business  the  foreign  trade  of 
Martinique  for  11)14  aggregated  $10,015,078,  which  is  only  $30,000 
less  than  the  highest  figures  reached  since  1902.  The  general  trade 
follows  along  the  same  lines  each  succeeding  year ;  a  slow  and  steady 
growth  continues,  and  the  economic  conditions  are  greatly  improved, 
although  it  is  feared  that  the  war  will  seriously  affect  the  colony  to 
its  great  disadvantage. 

The  total  imports  of  the  island  for  1914  were  valued  at  $4,269,497, 
of  which  France  furnished  articles  valued  at  $2,058,108,  consisting 
of  general  supplies,  manufactured  products,  fabrics,  machinery,  ve- 
hicles, wines,  liquors,  and  provisions.  The  United  States  furnished 
articles  to  the  value  of  $1,545,896,  made  up  largely  of  provisions, 
edible  oils,  vehicles,  building  materials,  manufactured  articles,  petro- 
leum products,  and  coal.  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies  furnished 
articles  to  the  value  of  $481,579,  representing  principally  fertilizers 
and  rice.  The  Netherlands  furnished  goods  to  the  value  of  $155,098, 
principally  fertilizers.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  1913  was 
$4,273,850. 

Economy  in  expenditures  accounted  for  the  decrease  in  the  value 
of  the  imports  of  a  number  of  articles.     The  losses  were  offset  largely 
by  increased  imports  of  fertilizers,  staves,  and  flour. 
Total  Imports  and  Amounts  from  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the  principal  imports 
into  the  island  during  1913  and  1914  and  the  amounts  from  the 
United  States: 


Articles. 

Total  imports. 

Imports  from  the 
United  States. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

564,207 
11, 677 
9,239 

557,800 

850 

50,580 

21,050 

2,216 

12,638 

1,070 

367, 262 

37 

100,740 

1,520 

10,580 

24, 530 

f34 

11,677 

4,179 

S4,055 

386 

32 

93 

152 

Brcadstuffs: 

3,461 
20, 281 

342, 356 
16,385 

110,643 

605 

19,507 

325,709 

1,221 

79 

5,730 

Corn      

1,050 

359, 190 

Oats         

13 

n  ice 

8,423 

Bnlter      

12,254 
22,386 

1,013 
10, 435 

326 

cement 

9,564 
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Articles. 

Total  i 

mports. 

Imports  from  the 
United  States. 

1913 

1914 

1913 

1914 

Coal 

$157,701 

S403, 585 

J406, 043 

S332 
15,456 

1,,306 

4,763 

162, 145 

73 
29,305 
12,555 

68,  .806 
78,727 

107, OSO 
39, 200 
38,  2S3 

110,178 

316,170 

5, 876 

3, 900 

16, 137 

74,950 

117,071 

6,  925 

30, 495 

20,  420 

2,087 

4,131 

163,926 

38, 520 
6,970 

20, 53ti 

299 

2,  218 

9,527 

13,183 

2,452 
14,. 532 
11,730 

46, 920 

568 
2,865 

12, 525 

68, 090 
57,  385 
57,677 
154,583 
1,667,147 

Corda5;o,  twine,  rope 

Cotton: 

Raw  

784 

Unbleaclied 

i,'462" 

2,903 

948 

Tissue 

182, 856 
3, 053 

1,255 

Feedstufls: 

Mixed  feed 

Corn  

28, 660 

Oats 

3,027 

Fertilizers: 

OS,  732 
60,  281 
85, 251 

245 
56, 421 
3,863 

"'"'579' 
1,386 

376 
6, 430 
1,045 

506 

1,278 

11,853 

113 
1,762 
1,277 

810 
25, 273 
131,486 

41,979 
3,386 
2,485 
1,180 
1,248 
418 

14, 506 

.     2,477 

38 

611 

14,321 

1,760 

125 

3,221 

64,206 
54,542 
57, 557 
131,259 
35, 477 

15, 293 

Sodium  nitrates    

4,133 

Superphosphates  of  lime 

9,160 

•34,598 
29,310 

2S2,  22-! 

6, 530 

2,815 

19,830 

2,5,  337 

121,714 

33, 593 

46,143 

2,282 

8,201 

25,  399 

132,449 

42,0.59 
8,314 

18, 780 
2, 852 

10,025 
5,  200 

15,214 

19,0.38 
14,460 
15,157 

27,  284 

1,982 
318 

19,128 

C9,937 
51,. 54  2 
74, 760 
131,239 
1,502,283 

Fish: 

4,604 

Herrings,  salted 

5,711 

Glass  and  crystal 

870 

Iron  and  steel:  Bars,  sheets,  rods 

1,9.31 

16,138 

Nuts,  screws,  staples  

340 

Jewelry,  etc 

263 

20, 235 

Meats: 

218 

Salte^l       

4,061 

103,926 

Mineral: 

Refined  

37,160 

Crude 

2,895 

Oleomargarin 

5,033 

212 

Salt 

340 

13,162 

Vegetables: 

38 

25 

1,800 

Vehicles: 

37,330 

Carriages,  buggies  

530 

2,546 

Wood  and  manufactures  of: 

3,803 

Lumber- 

C8.070 

Other 

46, 496 

44,490 

154,, 583 

All  other  articles     

50, 709 

Total 

4,273,850 

4, 209, 497 

1,457,908 

1,545.896 

Increased  Imports  from  United  States. 

While  the  import  trade  of  Martinique  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
France  and  the  United  States  continue  to  supply  85  per  cent  of  the 
products,  the  percentage  furnished  by  France  is  decreasing,  while 
that  from  the  United  "States  is  increasing.  For  1914  France  fur- 
nished about  48  per  cent  of  the  goods  consumed  in  Martinique  and 
the  United  States  30  per  cent. 

The  following  products  from  the  United  States  entering  into  the 
general  trade  shov/  a  notable  increase  for  last  year :  Alimentary  fats, 
ibiscuits,  flour,  rice,  coal,  codfish,  machinery  and  tools,  lard,  cotton- 
seed oil,  oleomargarin,  potatoes,  motor  cars,  vehicle  parts,  staves,  and 
many  new  articles  not  heretofore  listed.     Those  showing  a  notable 
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decrease  were  animals  (mules),  butter,  salted  meats,  and  potassium 
nitrate. 

The  war  was  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  many  new  articles 
from  the  TTnited  States  and  was  responsible  for  the  falling  off  in  the 
imports  of  others.  The  greatly  increased  production  of  rum  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  gain  in  the  imports  of  staves.  The  increased  area 
dcA'oted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  accounts  for  the  increased 
imports  of  fertilizers. 

In  most  of  the  articles  listed  showing  a  loss  from  previous  years  it 
Avill  appear  that  the  total  imports  for  such  commodities  have  de- 
creased, except  in  a  few  cases. 

Motor  cars  are  taking  the  places  of  horses  and  mules. 

The  Export  Trade. 

The  exports  of  sugar  from  Martinique  in  1914  amounted  to  38,581 
metric  tons  of  2,204.6  pounds  each,  against  40,162  tons  for  1913. 
While  the  quantity  was  less  by  1,581  tons  for  1914,  the  higher  prices 
received  for  much  of  the  output  reduced  the  difference  in  value 
between  the  two  crops  to  $44,341. 

The  export  value  of  the  island's  rum  for  1914  exceeded  that  of 
sugar  by  $264,343.  This  sum  would  have  been  greately  exceeded  had 
conditions  remained  normal.  But  the  war  increased  the  price  of 
sugar  and  for  a  while  stopped  the  exports  of  rum,  and  a  sharp  decline 
followed  in  the  later  part  of  the  year.  Its  total  export  value  is 
stated  at  $2,598,853. 

The  quantitv  of  rum  exported  was  5.632,320  gallons,  compared  with 
4,972,223  gallons  for  1913,  a  gain  in  quantity  of  660,097  gallons  and 
in  value  of  $364,648.  The  quantity  of  other  products  exported  was: 
10  metric  tons  of  bananas,  106  tons  of  cassia,  452  tons  of  cacao  seed, 
14  tons  of  coffee,  135  tons  of  hides  and  skins,  2  tons  of  vanilla,  and  a 
number  or  articles  not  listed. 

The  value  of  Martinique's  exports  for  1913  and  1914  is  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

$1,958 

225 

206,710 

4,619 

30,256 

2,234,205 

2,378,851 

3310 

2,027 

179,125 

9,261 

30,221 

2,598,853 

2,328,060 

Vanillo . 

.?14,725 
125,290 

$8, 440 
30  667 

All  other  articles 

Total     Martinique 

Coffee     

4,996,839 
580,246 

5  180  964 

Rvim      

Reexports 

55S, 616 

Sugar,  crystallized 

Grand  total 

5, 577, 085 

5, 745, 580 

Destination  of  Products — Coflfee  and  Sugar  Cultivation. 

France,  as  heretofore,  practicall}^  takes  all  of  Martinique's  prod- 
ucts. It  furnishes  a  better  market  by  admitting  them  free  of  duty; 
grants  a  rebate  upon  its  sugar;  higher  prices  are  paid  in  France  for 
its  rum  products  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere ;  and  its  other  prod- 
ucts are  shipped  with  cargo  lots,  permitting  lower  freight  rates. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  for  1914  exceeded  former  years 
on  account  of  the  shipment  of  one  consignment  of  raw  sugar,  valued 
at  $12,545.  In  addition  there  was  shipjied  raw  gold  valued  at 
$1,958;  hides  and  skins,  $3,570;  and  a  small  amount  of  rum  to  Porto 
Rico,  valued  at  $12. 
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Martinique's  coffee  commands  a  high  price,  and  after  supplying 
those  who  can  afford  to  purchase  it  in  the  home  markets  the  re- 
mainder is  shipped  to  France;  cheaper  grades  of  foreign  coffee  are 
used  mostly  in  Martinique.  At  one  time  considerable  coffee  was  pro- 
duced on  the  island,  but,  owing  to  an  insect  called  Ilemilein  vastatria 
that  destroyed  the  plants,  the  industry  gradually  declined. 

Attempts  to  introduce  new  varieties  immime  from  the  effects  of 
the  disease  have  been  constantly  attempted,  and  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion are  now  meeting  with  success.  One  of  the  methods  tried  was 
to  graft  fine  varieties  on  Liberia  stock,  a  vigorous  grower  and  prolific 
bearer  immune  from  the  attacks,  but  this  did  not  prove  successful. 
The  finest  grade  produced  in  the  island  is  from  Arabic  stock  and 
called  Martinique  coffee ;  Liberia  is  grown  successfully,  but  is  lacking 
in  quality ;  a  new  coffee,  called  "  robusta,"  recently  introduced  from 
Java,  is  proving  successful. 

Larger  areas  of  the  cane  fields  were  diverted  from  the  sugar 
factories  to  the  rum  distilleries  in  1914,  but  the  high  price  now  offered 
for  sugar,  with  the  indications  thit  it  will  be  maintained,  and  the 
decrease  in  the  price  of  rum  wdll  restore  sugar  to  its  place  as  the  chief 
product  of  the  island. 

Cacao  was  affected  slightly  by  the  drought,  and  not  more  than  an 
average  crop  resulted. 

Public  Improvements. 

The  new  waterworks  for  Fort  de  France  are  completed,  except 
finishing  the  pipe  lines  in  the  city  and  making  the  connections.  The 
large  reservoir  on  the  hillside  above  the  city  is  finished  and  con- 
nected with  the  pipes  from  the  high  hills  where  the  intake  is  located. 
Its  capacity  is  1,535,020  gallons. 

The  watershed  from  which  the  supply  is  obtained  is  about  12  miles 
from  the  city,  at  an  altitude  of  1,000  to  1,500  feet,  and  uninhabited. 
The  water  obtained  is  from  running  streams  and  is  of  excellent 
quality. 

The  water  from  the  reservoir  is  turned  into  the  old  pipes  and  the 
city  is  thus  supplied  until  the  new  pipes  are  all  laid  and  connected. 

Funds  for  harbor  improvements  had  been  voted,  although  it  is 
now  evident  that  this  much-needed  improvement  will  be  ])ostponed. 
Dredging  the  River  Levassor  has  been  in  progress,  and  piling  sunk 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  levee  to  narrow  and  deepen  the  channel. 

A  number  of  the  towns  on  the  island  have  been  adding  to  their 
public  improvements  and  more  especially  to  the  w^aterworks  depart- 
ment. Most  of  the  communities  are  supplied  with  w^ater  for  domestic 
purposes,  piped  from  the  high  hills  in  the  interior. 

Improvements  are  being  made  on  the  site  of  St.  Pierre,  destroyed 
by  an  eruption  from  Mount  Pelee  in  1902.  Some  of  the  streets  have 
been  cleared,  a  number  of  buildings  erected,  and  it  is  beginning  to 
assume  the  importance  of  a  town. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Pelee  is  also  showing  signs 
of  improvement.  Plantations  destroyed  have  been  again  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  the  cultivated  area  is  being  added  to  each 
year. 

The  city  of  Fort  de  France  has  leased  from  the  Government  a 
tract  of  land  in  a  valley  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  known  as  the 
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"  Polygene,"  for  the  purpose  of  turning  it  into  a  botanical  garden, 
and  work  has  commenced  on  the  same. 

Martinique  was  visited  by  one  of  the  worst  rainstorms  in  its  his- 
tory in  December,  1914.  The  city  was  submerged,  and  in  many 
parts  the  water  was  more  than  5  feet  deep. 

The  Transportation  Service. 

A  regular  semimonthly  mail  and  express  service  is  maintained 
with  Europe  and  the  United  States  and  with  South  America  and 
Colon,  a  monthly  mail  and  express  service  with  the  islands  north, 
and  semimonthly  with  the  islands  south.  In  addition  there  is  a 
monthly  freight  service  from  the  United  States  and  a  semimonthly 
from  Europe,  but  not  regular  since  the  war.  Three  and  four  masted 
sailing  vessels  and  tramp  steamers  carry  coal  and  fertilizers  from 
the  United  States;  thyee-masted  sailing  vessels  bring  cargoes  from 
Europe  and  return  with  sugar  and  rum;  tramp  steamers  also  bring 
cargoes  from  the  East  Indies. 

The  coastwise  service  of  small  steamers  plying  between  Fort  de 
France  and  other  ports  of  the  island  has  become  demoralized.  It 
seems  that  the  contract  with  the  Government  has  been  annulled,  as 
the  steamship  company. found  it  difficult  to  make  the  service  pay. 

During  last  year  472  vessels,  of  459,052  tons,  entered  the  ports  of 
the  island,  in  contrast  with  457  vessels,  of  459,390  tons,  in  1913.  Of 
those  entering  in  1914,  224  vessels,  of  203,315  tons,  were  French; 
173  vessels,  of  123,251  tons,  British ;  21  vessels,  of  32,210  tons,  Nor- 
Avegian;  29  vessels,  of  5,014  tons,  Dutch;  8  vessels,  of  18,100  tons, 
Austrian;  and  3  vessels,  of  2,345  tons,  Danish.  There  were  9  ves- 
sels, of  5,900  tons,  entered  that  flew  the  American  flag. 

Obstacles  in  the  Way  of  Trade  Extension. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  general  trade  extension  is  the 
high  tariff  assessed  on  foreign  products,  which  practically  prohibits 
competition  in  most  lines,  especially  in  textiles,  drugs,  and  manufac- 
tured products. 

The  principal  firms  engaged  in  the  mercantile  trade  are  branch 
houses  of  French  concerns  located  in  Paris,  and  the  stock  for  each  is 
furnished  from  headquarters.  These  branch  stores  are  located  in 
each  business  center  on  the  island. 

There  are  no  wliolesale  or  jobbing  houses  in  Martinique,  each  firm 
of  consequence  importing  its  own  stock.  Therefore  large  orders  for 
goods  in  the  general  mercantile  trade  are  not  to  be  expected.  The 
smaller  concerns  find  it  more  convenient  to  order  from  French  houses, 
as  the  cost  of  securing  the  same  class  of  goods  is  much  less  than  when 
ordering  from  American  houses,  especially  when  the  order  is  not  a 
large  one.  The  initial  cost  of  shipments  of  small  quantities  of  goods 
from  the  United  States  discourages  further  orders. 

The  French  language  only  is  spoken,  very  few  of  the  inhabitants 
being  able  to  converse  in  English. 

The  majority  of  people  engaged  in  business  in  Martinique,  and  the 
public  generally,  desire  competition  in  trade,  other  than  that  fur- 
nished by  French  firms.  Although  the  natural  inclination  is  to  favor 
French  wares,  many  American  products  have  the  preference. 
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Introducing  American  Goods  to  the  Public — Purchasing  Power, 

A  well-managed  store  containing  a  small  stock  oJ'  general  merchan- 
dise, part  of  the  goods  French  and  part  from  the  United  States, 
would  have  a  good  chance  for  success  and  also  be  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing Ainerican  products  to  the  trade.  A  growing  trade  could  soon 
be  established  in  American  products  now  practically  unknown  to 
the  public  here. 

The  purchasing  capacity  of  the  wage  earners  of  Martinique  is 
small,  but  the  living  expenses  are  correspondingly  light.  The  prices 
of  the  principal  food  products  are  low.  The  laborers  and  lov/er-class 
servants  are  usuall}^  clothed  with  a  one  or  two  piece  cotton  garment, 
cheap  straw  or  wool  hat,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  for  dress  occasions. 
The  male  clerks,  mechanics,  and  salaried  employees,  except  in  hous- 
ing conditions,  live  up  to  the  standard  of  the  same  classes  in  Europe. 

Banking  Facilities. 

An  obstacle  in  the  way  of  extending  American  trade  is  the  lack  of 
banking  facilities.  There  is  but  one  bank  in  Martinique,  and  ex- 
change is  always  limited  with  New  York  and  considerably  higher 
than  with  Paris.  The  bank  is  a  Government  institution  and  is  pre- 
vented from  engaging  in  many  banking  operations  practiced  by 
banking  concerns  in  Europe  and  America.  It  does  not  pay  interest 
on  deposits,  nor  can  it  loan  money  on  mortgages ;  its  charges  for  col- 
lections on  documentary  drafts  are  high;  it  can  not  guarantee  ac- 
counts nor  give  information  as  to  credit  standing  o^  Martinique 
firms. 

Drafts  on  New  York  are  issued  by  the  bank  only  one  day  for  each 
outgoing  mail.  The  full  amount  applied  for  must  be  deposited  at  the 
bank  the  day  before;  the  next  day  the  bank  delivers  to  every  appli- 
cant a  proportion  of  its  available  New  York  funds,  sometimes  the 
whole  amount  asked  for  and  sometimes  a  portion,  as  the  amount 
available  will  divide,  and  refunds  the  remainder  if  the  full  amount 
is  not  given.  The  commission  asked  by  the  bank  on  New  York 
drafts  is  3  per  cent  of  the  amount,  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  in 
New  York  plus  5  cents  per  $100.  Much  of  the  business  of  the  island 
is  done  through  other  channels  when  possible. 
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